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XVI. — Survey of some of the Canary Islands, and of part of the 
Western Coast of Africa , in 1835. Communicated by Lieu- 
tenant W. Arlett, Royal Navy. 

His Majesty's ship iEtna, commanded by Lieut. W. Arlett, and 
Raven cutter, Lieut. H. Kellett, left England the 12th of No- 
vember, 1834, to survey the western coast of Africa from Cape 
Spartel to Cape Bojador; and also, if permission could be ob- 
tained, those islands of the Canary group situated nearest to the 
coast of Africa. 

On the 29th we anchored in Santa Cruz Bay, TenerifFe, where, 
on application, we immediately obtained permission from the 
Governor-General, Don Juan Marron, to carry on our operations. 
Our meridian distances were all measured from the mole-head at 
Santa Cruz, which was assumed at 16° 16' ,f west of Greenwich, 
and upon this position all our longitudes depend. 

On the 14th December we arrived at Port la Luz, in the 
island of La Gran Canaria, the Great Canary. This island is 
nearly circular, and about twenty-four miles in diameter, or seventy- 
five in circumference. It is mountainous, and the coast, generally 
speaking, precipitous. 

Port la Luz, which affords good anchorage and shelter from the 
prevailing north-east winds, is formed by the Isleta, a rocky 
peninsula, whose point of connexion with Canary is a low sandy 
spit. Las Palmas, the capital of the island, is situated in the 
bay. It is a large, handsome town, at present containing 18,000 
inhabitants. There is a cathedral, hospital, and college, with 
convents for monks and nuns of all orders. The city is well 
supplied with water, having fountains in all the principal streets 
and squares. The mole is at present in an unfinished state ; the 
market is well supplied. 

The latitude and longitude of the mole-head agree very closely 
with that assigned it by De Borda. A slight correction has been 
made in the latitude of the north point of the Isleta. A base 
having been measured, a triangulation was carried completely 
round the island, whence the soundings as well as the coast line 
were laid down trigonometrical ly. The island of Canary affords 
more anchorages than any of the other islands, the bank almost 
everywhere extending farther. During the summer, when there 
is a constant north-east wind, the high land obstructing its course, 
occasions calms to prevail off the south-west end of the island 
to the distance of eight or nine miles from the land, where the 
divided currents again unite. The same cause, however, occasions 
a westerly current close in shore, which the island vessels take 
advantage of. In many charts the position of a rock is given 
about seven miles to the westward of Point Aldea on the west 
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side of the island ; it was diligently searched for : the result may» 
I think, be considered decisive against its existence. The highest 
peak of Canary, El Cumbre, or Summit, was ascertained by 
barometer to be 6648 feet above the sea. The mountain of 
• Sancillo,* nearly in the centre of the island, is 6070 feet in 
height, and has a large wooden cross on its summit. 

From Canary we proceeded to the Canal del Rio, the strait 
at the northern extremity of Lanzarote, which separates that island 
from Graciosa. It is in most parts rather more than a mile wide, 
and is the most capacious and only safe port for large ships in the 
Canaries; the extreme difficulty of communication with Lanza- 
rote presents, however, an insuperable objection to its being re- 
sorted to as a harbour for trade. The basaltic cliffs here rise 
almost perpendicularly to the height of 1500 feet, and can only 
be climbed by a narrow path which winds along the face of the 
precipice ; half way up the cliff is the only spring of fresh water 
in the island, but rendered useless from its situation, except to a 
few goatherds. At the north-eastern extremity of Lanzarote are 
two remarkable rocks, in shape resembling the Needles between 
the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hampshire, and composed of 
black vitrified matter. On the outer of these rocks, and likewise 
on the Roquete del Este, or East Rock, the craggy summit of a 
volcano, situated somewhat more than seven miles north-east of 
Lanzarote, guns were landed, and a base by sound measured; the 
mean of many measurements being taken under various states of 
the atmosphere, a series of triangles were carried over the Little 
Canaries, Lanzarote, and Fuerteventura. 

Allcgranza, the northernmost of the Canaries, is a small island 
composed of a mass of lava and cinders, the product of a volcano 
now extinct ; it rises 939 feet above the sea ; the edge of the 
crater is well defined, and two-thirds of a mile across ; its bottom 
is cultivated for barilla. The western cliffs are precipitous, and 
700 feet high. 

Forty persons reside on the island, who are principally em- 
ployed in collecting crchilla. The only landing-place is on the 
south side, where a cavern runs for about 500 paces slanting from 
the sea, and terminates in a little sandy bay, open above. At the 
entrance, the rocks form a natural jetty. The village is situated 
immediately above, and abreast is the only anchorage, half a mile 
from the shore. 

The Little Canaries are connected with Lanzarote by a bank, 
on which there is, for the most part, forty fathoms water. 

Lanzarote. — This island extends in a north-east and south- 
west direction about thirty-one miles, with a breadth varying from 
live to ten miles ; it is mountainous, of volcanic origin, and has 
many extinct volcanoes. Its centre rises about 2000 feet above the 
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sea. From its northern extremity a barrier of precipitous cliffs, 
rising to the height of 1500 feet, run in the direction of south- 
west seven miles, terminating in an extensive sandy plain, where, 
in 1825, a volcanic eruption took place, and two considerable 
hills were thrown up, which are still burning ; a stream of lava, 
from 200 to 300 yards in width, found its way to the sea in the 
bay. From Point Penedo to Point Pechiguera, the south-western 
extremity of the island, the shore is precipitous in the extreme, 
with the exception of one little bay called Janubio, where was once 
a harbour for small vessels, now converted into a salt-water lake 
by an eruption which took place in 1765. 

The shores of the eastern side of Lanzarote are by no means so 
steep as the western : in the centre of the eastern side is the port 
of Naos, a small but secure harbour, formed by several rocky 
islets : it has two entrances ; the northern has a depth of twelve, 
the eastern entrance of seventeen feet and a half at low water, with 
a nine feet rise of tide. During the winter nearly all the island 
vessels resort to that harbour. Two bomb-proof forts, the one 
mounting eleven, the other twelve heavy guns, defend the respective 
entrances. The town of Arecife is situated immediately to the 
southward of the port. Many of the houses are large, and the streets 
spacious ; its present population is 2500 ; the entire population 
of the island is 17,500. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
Arecife are engaged in the fishery on the opposite coast of Africa ; 
it gives employment to between 400 and 500 men from this island 
alone, about 250 from Fuerteventura, and proportionably from the 
other islands. I have no doubt Spain could, in case of emer- 
gency, procure 2000 able young seamen from these islands with- 
out very much distressing the fishery. The highest land in Lanza- 
rote is Montana Blanca, 2000 feet above the sea, situated nearly in 
the centre of the island, and cultivated to the summit. The wine 
of Lanzarote is very superior to that of the other islands ; the 
grapes are superior in flavour ; the soil selected for their cultiva- 
tion is decomposed scoriae. The strait between Fuerteventura 
and this island is named the Bocaxjna ; it is from four to six 
miles wide, and the depth from fifteen to twenty fathoms, and 
offers a good anchorage during the north-east winds : a regular 
tide sets east and west through the strait, but no current was felt 
during the fortnight we were here. 

Fuerteventura, the next point of our survey, is an island fifty- 
two miles in length from north-north-east to south-south-west, 
by an average width of twelve miles; its general aspect is less 
mountainous than the other islands, yet both at its northern and 
southern extremities the mountains rise to 2500 feet above the sea. 

Cabras, on the east side of the island, is the chief port ; it is 
an insignificant place, containing 1000 inhabitants ; the anchorage 
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is indifferent, and the landing-place, which is a beach of shingles, 
still worse : the whole of the exports of the island are shipped 
from hence. They consist of barilla, orchilla, corn, camels, honey, 
and goat skins. 

Although the general feature of Fuerteventura is extreme bar- 
renness, still there are many spots of great fertility ; the most 
conspicuous of these is the valley of Oliva, towards the north 
end of the island, where there is a village of the same name, 
the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, who is a lineal descen- 
dant of John de Bethancourt, aud possesses a very considerable 
portion of the island. The valley of Oliva is about fifteen miles 
long, and generally from two to three wide ; the only two streams 
of pure water in the island have their rise in the mountain of 
Atalaya (or Watch Tower) ; they are husbanded with great care, 
and irrigate the whole of the valley. A paved road, about ten 
miles from Cabras, towards Betancuria, or La Villa, is the only 
one on the island ; the others are mere tracks following the direc- 
tion of the valley, where the ground is less encumbered with 
stones, and softer to the camel's feet. Although double the size 
of Lanzarote, Fuerteventura has not a greater population, it being 
from 17,000 to 18,000, scattered in small villages over every part 
of the island. 

The interior formation of Fuerteventura is singular : to the north 
is a group of extinct volcanoes — some of them, as Monte Mudo, 
rise to the height of 21 60 feet — and which, to the southward of 
Port Cabras, branch off east and west to the sea, follow the direc- 
tion of the coast on each side, for about thirty miles^ and then again 
unite, encircling an extensive and arid plain ; several villages are 
scattered about, and, from the summit of the hills, the course of 
some brackish streams may be traced by the verdure they impart. 
There are also some date palms, the only trees, except the fig, on 
the island. 

From the southern point of junction of the mountains, one of 
which, Monte Chilegua,on the western coast, reaches the height of 
2 160 feet, a narrow sandy isthmus, about five miles in length and two 
and a half in breadth, projects, connecting it with the south extremity 
of the island, which is a peninsula, occupied by the mountain of 
Jandia. This mountain offers, perhaps, as remarkable features as 
any in the world; it presents its precipitous face to the north-west, 
rising 2820 feet. Spurs, or buttresses, diverge from its centre to 
the north-east, to the east, and to the south-east, by any of which 
it may be ascended. I had occasion to take my theodolite to the 
top of it, and, not aware of its peculiarity, on reaching its sum- 
mit, was running forward, when I perceived that the narrow ridge 
on which I stood overhung a frightful precipice 2820 feet in depth. 
Point Jandia, the south-western extreme, is situated in latitude 
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£8° 3' N., longitude 14° 32' W. of Greenwich. It is a low 
rocky point. A rock lies off it, south-west, distant half a mile. 

In no part of the world is the barometer more susceptible of 
atmospheric changes than amongst the Canary Islands. A rapid 
rise is the sure precursor of an easterly wind, whilst the contrary 
as certainly indicates a change to west, or south-west. The east- 
erly wind is accompanied by foggy or hazy weather, but clears 
immediately on changing in the least to the northward. When it 
blows strong from this quarter it is called by the fishermen a 
brisa parda. The temperature of the air is very equal : the aver- 
age in December was 67°; in January, 67°; in February, 65° ; 
May, 69° ; August, 76° of Fahrenheit ; and it seldom varied more 
than four or five degrees during the twenty-four hours. 

At the end of February we left for Santa Cruz, where we 
arrived on the 4th March, and remained there a week, refitting 
the ship, rating the chronometers, 8tc. ; on the 12th sailed for 
Cape Bojador, off which we arrived on the 14th. The Cape is 
situated in latitude 26° 7' 10" N., longitude 14° 29' 5" W. On 
approaching it from the westward, it presents no feature to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjoining land, with the exception of a cliff 
gradually sloping from the southward, at the termination of which 
are a few straggling rocks, on which the sea breaks heavily. The 
land at the back, which is 150 feet high, is thickly covered with 
bushes : large herds of camels were seen grazing, and a number of 
Moors attending them ; their camel-hair tents were pitched on 
the beach. Ten miles to the southward of Cape Bojador, (as I 
was informed by the Spanish pilot whom I had taken on board 
at Lanzarote,) and near the beach, wells of fresh water are found. 
This wandering tribe had probably followed us along shore from 
that spot, anticipating that we should attempt to land. It was my 
intention to have carried on the survey from Cape Bojador to the 
northward ; but after many attempts I found the current so strong 
(running south-west one mile and a half an hour) as to preclude 
the possibility. Under these circumstances I stood across to the 
Canaries, beating to windward till I was enabled to stretch for 
Mogador, where we arrived on the 25th March. 

On approaching the land in the parallel of Mogador, the first 
remarkable feature which strikes you is the craggy summit of 
Mount Atlas, covered with snow, and contrasting with the dark 
ridge of hills between it and the coast. 

To the northward, the Jebel Hadid, or Iron Mountains, appear 
insulated, and as you draw nearer, a long patch of sand becomes 
visible; and finally, the white towers of Mogador rise, as it 
were, from the water. Soundings in 100 fathoms may be ob- 
tained at the distance of twenty-three miles from the shore, when 
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the water immediately becomes discoloured : the soundings de- 
crease very gradually on a sandy bottom. 

Mogador, or Suirah, stands on a low sandy spot, which termi- 
nates towards the sea in rocks : during high- water springs, the sea 
flows quite round the town, leaving at all times a swamp at the 
back of it. 

The town is of a very irregular form, encompassed by a wall, 
with flanking batteries at each angle ; these are, however, weak, 
more particularly the northern angle near the sea, where there is 
only one light gun mounted. There is a line of heavy guns on 
that part of the wall fronting the sea, and a battery at the Seagate. 
A battery mounting heavy guns is situated on a ledge of rocks, at 
the left of the entrance to the harbour ; and on another islet is a 
battery having a circular bastion at one extremity (also flanking 
the entrance), and a square castellated battery at the other; from 
this, a fortified bridge (under which is the sea gate) connects the 
islet with the main, and terminates in another castle. From this 
castle a wall extends in a straight line to the town, a distance of 
about £00 yards. These fortifications were constructed by Genoese 
engineers, and though full of guns of large calibre, are not strong, 
the walls being slight, and the embrasures very close together. 

Mogador contains about 9500 inhabitants, rather more than 
4000 of whom are Jews ; these last inhabit a quarter of the town 
separated by a wall from that of the Moors, whose portion is 
called the Citadel. The whole of the laborious work in the town 
and port is performed by Jews ; and the domestic servants are all 
Jews or Jewesses. Much of the trade of the place is also in their 
hands ; and, owing to certain exemptions from duty, they are 
enabled to undersell the European traders. 

The principal exports are wool, gum, wax, hides, skins, almonds, 
honey, ostrich feathers, and gold dust. Imports, iron, hardwares, 
and cotton goods. The duties are fixed, and not very heavy. 
Formerly there was a great want of water, as the river is a mile 
and a half distant ; but the present emperor has built an aque- 
duct, which conveys the stream to several large tanks built in 
different parts of the town. One of these is exceedingly con- 
venient for vessels watering, being situated close to a jetty, inside 
the fortified bridge, where boats may fill, towards high water, 
perfectly sheltered from all winds. The market is excellent; pro- 
visions of all sorts, including fish, poultry, and game, are abun- 
dant and cheap, as are also fruit and vegetables. The price of 
beef is regulated every day by an officer appointed to superintend 
the market. 

The latitude of the British Consul's house is 31° 30' 29" N., 
longitude 9° 47' 38" W. ; variation 19° 30' W. From its flat 
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roof the highest snowy peak of Atlas, bearing S. 45° E., was dis- 
tinctly visible.* 

The roadstead, during the winter, can scarcely be considered 
tenable; and even in the summer the strong north-east winds 
which prevail cause a very disagreeable sea. A westerly wind 
throws a very heavy swell into the harbour; but, notwithstanding 
the reports which prevail to the contrary, it is not unsafe : and 
the master of a vessel, who had been for fourteen years constantly 
frequenting it, assured me that he had never known a vessel to be 
driven on shore that was properly found in anchors and cables. 

The channel to the landing-place is intricate, but a stranger 
will experience no difficulty who refers to the plan of the port. 

The harbour is formed by the island of Mogador, which lies 
about one-third of a mile to the southward of the point on which 
the town stands. The island is three quarters of a mile long, by 
one quarter broad. A battery at each end commands the en- 
trances, and one on the inner side of the island protects the har- 
bour. The small stream of Wad El Gh'ored falls into the sea 
about a mile and a half south of the town. 

Although we had reached the 1st of April, the north-easterly 
wind, which I had reason to expect, had not yet commenced ; and 
the tremendous swell which rolled in on the coast from the west- 
ward warned me of the danger of yet attempting the survey farther 
to the northward. A long base, by sound, was therefore mea- 
sured between the vessels, and assisted by floating beacons ; an 
uninterrupted chain of triangles was carried along the coast to the 
southward, as far as lat. 27° 40' N., thereby not only enabling 
me to lay down the soundings correctly from the shore to the edge 
of the bank, assuming that edge to be at 100 fathoms, but like- 
wise the detail of the coast and position of the Capes, with as 
much accuracy as if I had been able to land ; which, independent 
of the hostility of the natives, the perpetual heavy surf precluded 
the possibility of. In addition to the advantages from this method 
of survey, was that of being able (from the circumstance of the 
ship being always during the night, and very frequently during the 
day, at anchor) to ascertain with accuracy the rate and direction 
of the current. 



♦It is a coincidence worth remarking,— were it only to encourage travellers to take 
correct bearings of every remarkable object in sight, however apparently useless, — 
that the highest western snowy peak of the Atlas, seen from the city of Marocco, by 
Mr. Washington, in 1830, is marked in his note-book as the " Cleft, or Cloven 
Peak," and bore S. 48° W. J and which, for want of a cross bearing, has never been 
made use of. The bearing of the snowy peak seen by Lieut. Arlett from Mogador, 
as stated above, was S. 45° E. ; the intersection of these two bearings falls upon the 
Mountain Bibawan, as marked in our latest, and by far the best, map of Marocco, 
that published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ;— and thus 
is gained the position of a fixed point, of no very great importance, perhaps, but 
valuable in the dearth of information relating to the great range of Atlas.— Ed. 
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Cape Sim, or Ras Tagrivelt, lies 8J miles S. W. of Mogador ; 
it is a low, sandy point, sloping gradually from the height of 490 
feet, and terminating in a reef of rocks which extend on all sides 
to the distance of rather more than two-thirds of a mile. The 
intermediate coast between this and Mogador is a continued line 
of bare sand-hills, seventy feet high, sloping to the beach. The 
Botof sand-hills, in the background, from being covered with a 
dark evergreen, have a very sombre appearance. 

Cape Tafelneh, 18^ miles S.S.W. of Cape Sim, rises to 780 feet 
in height, terminating in a point from which a ledge of rocks 
extends half a mile, with deep water close outside them. 

Kuleikat is a small village, situated on the side of a wooded hill, 
eight miles north of Cape Tafelneh. The small stream Tidsi 
flows through a picturesque ravine, and falls into the sea at its 
foot; hence to Cape Tafelneh, high cliffs, apparently of sand- 
stone, face the sea. 

Cape Ghir, or Ras Aferni, projects boldly into the sea 25 miles 
S. 5° W. from Cape Tafelneh; the intermediate backland rises 
to the height of 2895 feet above the water; the country appeared 
tolerably well wooded, and numerous villages and tombs were seen. 

Cape Ghir is in latitude 30° 37' 30" N., longitude 9° 52' SO" W. 
It has been stated that this cape rises from an unfathomable 
depth, which is not correct, as the depth of water decreases very 
gradually to seaward, and soundings may be obtained at the dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles. In approaching it from the westward 
it presents a bold, bluff sloping on each side, the highest part 1235 
feet above the sea. 

A rocky shoal, called the Cleveland Shoal, appears in our old 
charts, and Purdy, in his Atlantic Memoir, gives its bearing and 
distance from Cape Ghir ; four days were employed in searching 
for it by both vessels without success, and I can state with confi- 
dence, that it does not exist in the position hitherto assigned it. 
It would be, perhaps, saying too much to assert that it does not 
exist at all ; but the gradual decrease in the depth to seaward, with 
the nature of the bottom, which is mud and sand, very much 
favour that supposition. 

Agadir, or Santa Cruz, situated on the summit of a hill 618 
feet above the sea, bears S. 42° E. of Cape Ghir, distant 18 
miles, and is in lat. 30° 26' 35" N., long. 9° $$' 56" W. The 
intervening land falling back forms a deep bay, in which there is 
good and secure anchorage during the prevalence of the north- 
easterly winds. High barren hills slope to the beach, which is 
rocky till at the distance of five miles north of Agadir, where a 
stream called Wad Tamaract, flowing through a verdant and 
apparently fertile valley, discharges itself into the sea. 

The high land extending from Cape Ghir to Agadir, usually 
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called the Heights of Idautenan, is the western extremity of the 
main chain of the Atlas, which ranges hence in an E.N.E. direc- 
tion, rising, at nine miles to the eastward of Agadir, to the height 
of 4408 feet, and a remarkable conical hill 3980 feet. 

About half way down, between the town of Santa Cruz and the 
sea, there is a battery, in a ruinous state, originally intended to 
command the anchorage and protect a spring of water near the 
beach. 

The walls of Agadir have fallen in many places, and the Portu- 
guese town of Fonte, situated on the beach, in the bight of the bay, 
is a heap of ruins, and would be scarcely distinguishable but for 
the tombs of two Moorish saints, which are kept white-washed. 

The Bay of Agadir affords good shelter, with a moderate depth 
of water, from the strong north-easterly winds, but is exposed to 
those from the westward. It is quite alive with fish, great quan- 
tities of which are caught, dried, and sent to Mogador and to the 
interior ; and this is the only trade which it possesses. The cur- 
rent which prevails along the coast of Marocco is not felt abreast 
of Agadir till at the distance of six or seven miles from the land, 
being deflected by the projection of Cape Ghir. This is certainly 
one of the best,, if not the best roadstead for shipping along the 
coast of Marocco ; provisions good and plenty, and water easily 
procured. Mr. Jackson states,, that during his residence here for 
three years no vessel was lost or damaged in the bay. 

Immediately to the southward of Agadir, a very low and flat 
country commences, and extends for twenty-nine miles. The 
river Sus discharges itself into the sea at five miles distance from 
Agadir. Jackson remarks that this fine river rises at Rds al 
Wad* at the foot of Atlas, thirty miles from the city of Tarudant, 
and conjectures that it was formerly navigable as far as that place, 
in consequence of there being still in the walls of the castle of 
that city immense iron rings, such as we see in maritime towns in 
Europe, for the purpose of mooring ships. At present there is 
a bar of sand across the entrance, dry at low water; and it could 
not be entered at any time by vessels drawing more than four or 
five feet water. From the river Stis, the same description of 
sandy coast continues to the southward. The WadMessa,f distant 
thirty-seven miles from the former, has a dry bar across its en- 
trance at low water; but probably a depth of from four to five feet 
at high-water springs. Like the Stis, the waters of this river are 
drained off for the purposes of irrigation. This river was formerly 
navigated by the Portuguese. A short distance inside, on the 

* The sources and the course of this river rest on very doubtful authority. — E». 
f Some confusion in the names of these rivers has crept into our maps, which at 
present we cannot set right. — Ed. 
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northern bank, there is a village; and to the southward, situated 
near the beach, an old castellated building. 

A few miles to the northward of the river Messa are some wells 
of fresh water; the anchorage off which Jackson calls Tomie, 
or the Seven Wells. This roadstead differs in no respect from the 
anchorage which can be found on almost every part of the coast. 
At the distance of sixteen miles from the shore there is a depth 
of eighty-six fathoms, dark sand ; at five miles, forty-five fathoms 
sand and mud, decreasing very gradually to the beach. 

Cape Aguluh of De Borda's chart,* but which, in fact, is only a 
slight rounding of the coast, is in lat. 29° 49' N., long. 9° 48' W. 
The intervening coast curves considerably, and forms an extensive 
and rather deep bay, in which are the rivers I have already described. 
From the Messa, the appearance of the country alters consider- 
ably : the beach still continues sandy, but hills, which are green 
and verdant as they approach the sea, break off into cliffs, ap- 
parently of sandstone, about 100 feet in height. At the distance 
of fifty or sixty miles inland, a range of mountains, whose average 
height is 2200 feet, begin to diverge towards the coast. The in- 
tervening country, as far as one could judge by the eye, was gently 
undulating, wooded, and well cultivated. The houses, though 
numerous, are scattered ; they are built of dark red brick, or clay ; 
many are large, and surrounded by farm buildings. Immediately 
to the southward, a valley runs up from a little sandy bay, which, 
at the distance of a mile, is crossed by a hill on which the town 
of Aguluh is situated. A small stream runs down the valley : 
the slopes of the hills were waving with corn nearly ripe (in May), 
and the country had altogether a most pleasing appearance. 
Twelve miles to the southward of Aguluh, the features of the 
country alter, the hills become barren and abrupt, and form in 
successive ridges, which gradually increase in height, till they join 
the line of distant mountains, which here reach the height of nearly 
4000 feet, and appear to be the south-western extremity of one of 
the offsets of the Atlas Range. As we proceed to the southward 
the country still continues the same inland ; but the features of the 
coast alter, the barren hills and sandy beach give place to dark- 
red cliffs, broken into little bays and coves : in some of these, 
boats were hauled up on the beach, the first we had seen since 
leaving Agadir : there were also many villages. The pilot I had 
taken on board at Lanzarote informed me that a Spanish fishing 
vessel was captured on this part of the coast in 1833, and that 
the crew had never been heard of. Whilst at anchor, a boat 
pulled towards us, showing a white flag : we immediately sent one 

* M. de Borda's chart of this coast was the most correct extant, prior to this 
survey. — Ed, 
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from the ship with the same signal, but the Moors fled for the 
shore as we approached them. 

In latitude £9° 22' N. is a remarkable white cliff, which appears 
to be of limestone. Its strata are extremely curved and irregular, 
and it forms a good mark for the coast ; behind it, and standing 
alone, is a conical-shaped mountain, rising to the height of 3906 
feet. In this latitude, twenty-five miles from the shore, you obtain 
soundings in 105 fathoms, of broken shells: outside of this, the 
bank drops very suddenly: standing in shore, the soundings de- 
crease rapidly to sixty fathoms. At five miles from the shore you 
have twenty-eight fathoms, coarse sand ; and from thence the 
depth decreases very gradually to the beach. From the cliff which 
I have described the country assumes a more rugged and barren 
appearance ; the hills steep, with deep and narrow ravines ; between 
the coast, alternate cliffs and sandy bays ; but ail the promontories 
rocky and rugged. 

In latitude 29° 10' N. is a little bay, which appears in all old 
charts under the name of Port Reguela, or Gueder. Two rocky 
promontories project a short distance, whose sides are steep and 
barren: a deep and narrow ravine separates them, down which a 
slender stream finds its way to the sea. In this little bay the 
water is deep, and bottom clean to the beach ; but it affords no 
shelter : a landing may generally be effected in it. 

In latitude 29° 3' N. the mountainous country terminates, and a 
sandy desert commences. There is also a break in the coast, which 
has the appearance of, and probably is, the dry bed of a river : it is 
called by the Canary fishermen Rio de Playa Blanca * When four 
miles to the southward of this, the coast-line breaks into bold sand- 
stone cliffs, with sandy downs in the interior, entirely devoid of 
herhage, and continues so the whole of the distance to Cape Noon. 
Chenier, in 1787,f and after him Jackson, speaking of the 
country between Agadir and Cape Noon, says, this is a tract of 
coast which holds out great encouragement to commercial enter- 
prise, and secure establishments might be effected upon it, which 
would amply remunerate the enterprising speculator. The people 
of Sus are well disposed towards Europeans ; and the communi- 
cation with, and short distance from, the provinces, or districts, 
where most of the valuable products of Barbary are raised, render it 
peculiarly well adapted for trade. But, he observes, all along this 
dangerous and deceitful coast, there are rocks even with, or very 
near the surface of the water, over which the waves break violently ; 
and the rapidity of the currents, which invariably set in towards the 
land, too often drives vessels ashore here. The dangers of the 
coast this journal will have disproved ; — the former paragraph re- 

* The river of the White Beach— possibly the Wacl-E-Sta of our maps. 
| llecherches Ilistoricrues sur les Maiires. 
VOL. VI, X 
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lating to commerce is confirmed by Mr. Wilshire, the British Vice 
Consul at Mogador, a gentleman well known for his philanthropic 
exertions in liberating Christians from slavery. He has extensive 
connections in Sus and Wed -noon; his agents reside there, and 
are in frequent communication with Timbuctoo : and he assured 
me that he would have no difficulty in guaranteeing any person a 
safe conduct to and from that city. Mr. Riley, whom I met at 
Mogador, and who had travelled through Wed-noon and Sus, de- 
scribes them, particularly the latter province, as peculiarly fertile and 
populous. He says the people are less bigoted and more friendly 
disposed towards Christians than the Moors generally are. Hence 
it would appear that the only obstacle which opposes itself to 
opening a trade with these countries, is the want of harbours. 

Cape Noon is situated in latitude £8° 45' 45" N., longitude 
1 1° 4' 10" W., variation 19^ westerly. It presents a cliff of sand- 
stone 170 feet above the sea; and owing to the cliffs, some dis- 
tance on each side, being of the same height, and the country 
inland a flat sandy desert, it is difficult to make out the exact pro- 
jection till very near it. 

The water is deep close to the Cape, and there are no dangers near 
it. The depth gradually increases from the beach ; and at the dis- 
tance of four miles there are from thirty to thirty-four fathoms, 
reddish sand ; at twelve miles, fifty-seven fathoms, dark sand ; and 
at the distance of thirty miles, ninety*eight fathoms, coarse red 
sand ; the water then deepens very suddenly. I have been thus 
particular in describing the extent and nature of the bank for the 
purpose of correcting the hitherto received opinion of the flat 
nature of this coast. For a long distance both to the northward 
and southward of the Cape, as well as to seaward, the water is very 
much discoloured. It has a red tinge, and is so thick that the 
track of a ship is visible for a length of time. This peculiarity in 
the colour of the water may have alarmed navigators, and made 
them apprehensive of shoals, and in some measure accounts for 
the reports respecting the flatness of the coast. This discolour- 
ation of the water is most probably occasioned either by the quan- 
tities of sand which are blown off the desert, and with which 
everything on board soon became perfectly caked ; by the turbid 
waters of two large rivers, the Wad Shleema and Wad- Noon, 
which here discharge themselves into the sea ; or by the current, 
which, meeting an obstruction from the Cape, may, on being de- 
flected, agitate the loose sand at the bottom, and cause it to mingle 
with the water ; and possibly by all these causes combined. 

Four miles to the south-westward of Cape Noon is a river 
which appears under several names. By De Borda it is called the 
Wed-Noon; by Jackson, the Akassa ; and by Mr. Wilshire I am 
informed that its name is the Shleema ; and by this I have de- 
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signated it. Thirty-one miles to the southward of the Shleema, 
and in latitude £8° 19' N., there is another river of about the same 
magnitude : on which of these the town of Wad-Noon is situated 
I know not* Singularly enough, the descriptive features of the 
land might easily answer for either river, and the latitude of this 
river is that in which the Akassa, or Shleema, is usually placed. 
Mr. Wilshire is only aware of the river on which the town of 
Wad-Noon is situated, and which I imagine to be that which is 
nearest the Cape. 

Jackson, quoting Leo African us, says that it is not impossible 
that the river Draha, instead of losing itself in the desert, may 
fall into the sea. In my chart of the coast I have called this 
southern river the Noon : like the Akassa or Shleema it has a bar 
across the entrance, but on which I am satisfied there is at least 
water enough for large boats ; in fact I met with people at Lan- 
zarote who had traded in it. The heavy swell which prevailed 
whilst we were off here caused such a surf on the bars that they 
were impassable ; and the limited time for the survey prevented 
me from waiting for a more favourable opportunity. Both these 
rivers appear to have deep water inside their bars, and the banks of 
both were verdant, and fringed with shrubs. The Shleema, when 
well open, may be recognised by two remarkable hills, which will 
then appear in the centre of the gap : they are conical, and on 
one of them are some ruins, said to be those of a Spanish or 
Portuguese fortress ; this hill is 325 feet high. The coast between 
Cape Noon and the Shleema affords secure anchorage with a 
moderate depth of water from the month of March to October, 
and appears to me (should such a step be desirable) the place, 
of all others on the coast, the best adapted for the establishment 
of a factory, or for the opening of a trade direct with Wad-Noon. It 
is well known that that town has a great inland trade : from it a 
constant communication is kept up with Timbuctoo ; and here 
the wandering tribes between Capes Noon and Bojador principally 
obtain their supplies ; the produce of Soudan also passes through 
it on its way to Marocco ; and could a direct trade once be es- 
tablished with it, it is not unreasonable to suppose that much of the 
gum trade which now goes to the Senegal would be diverted to it. 

The coast feature between the Shleema and Noon presents a 
continued line of sand-stone cliff. A table-land, which is generally 
900 feet high, just shows above the cliffs, at the distance of three 
miles from the shore, and where there is a regular depth of twenty 
fathoms, and good anchorage. When approaching the Noon, the 

* From late accounts from Mr. Davidson, dated Wad-Noon, there is reason to 
believe that the former of these two rivers may be the river on which the town of Wad- 
Noon is situated ; yet it seems very doubtful. See Mr. Davidson's letter in the 
miscellaneous part of the Journal. 

X 2 
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table-land breaks into detached hills, one of which, 930 feet high, 
more isolated than the others, will serve to identify the river. The 
fishery carried on by natives of the Canaries may be said to com- 
mence at Cape Noon : the fishermen seldom venturing to the 
northward, although fish are equally abundant, from their dread of 
the Moors, who, on that part of the coast, possess boats. From 
the Cape to the Bank of Arguin, which is the extent of the fishery, 
the inhabitants of the Desert have not a single boat. The fisher- 
men frequently land, not only to procure water, but to barter 
their fish for wool and orchilia: on these occasions great precau- 
tions are taken, as atrocities have frequently been perpetrated by 
both parties. 

From the river Noon, the coast and inland features of the 
country continue the same as that described already between the 
Shleema and that river, the cliff's being about 120 feet in height 
as far as latitude £8° 7', where nearly all the old charts place a 
harbour, which they call Porto Cansado ; on this spot there is 
only a very slight curvature in the coast: here the cliff terminates, 
and a low sandy beach commences and continues in a west-south- 
west direction for the distance of eighteen miles, to latitude 28° £' 
N., longitude 12° 14/ W. ; where there is the entrance of what I 
have no doubt to be the real Porto Cansado of the Portuguese, 
and which in Purdy's 'Atlantic Memoir' is very accurately de- 
scribed from the description of a seaman who was wrecked in the 
vicinity. The entrance is narrow, widening inside, and forming 
a sort of lagoon. The sea broke heavily across, and it is barely 
possible that boats may at times be able to enter. A table-hill, 
580 feet in height, between it and the back land, is the only dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

Nothing can be conceived more dismal than the appearance of 
the shore hereabouts : for many miles not a dark spot is to be 
seen to break the monotonous appearance of the sand ; the fine 
particles of which mingling with the haze occasioned by the heavy 
surf render the coast very indistinct. 

From Cape Noon to Cape Juby the coast embays very con- 
siderably, Porto Cansado being the point where the indentation 
is the deepest; the coast then tends suddenly to the westward: 
in consequence of which the current, which has hitherto followed 
the direction of the coast, here strikes obliquely on the shore, pre- 
vious to attaining its regular course. This, therefore, I consider 
the most dangerous part between Capes Spartel and Bojador, 
and this will account for the numerous wrecks we formerly heard 
of. The swell is almost invariably from the north-west, conse- 
quently directly on this part of the coast. I think it would be 
nearly impossible for a merchant-ship embayed here to work off 
shore. 
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A short distance to the westward of Porto Cansado a cliff, 
from ninety to a hundred feet in height, again commences, and 
continues for seventeen miles ; it is of dark sandstone ; the bottom 
being also of dark sand, gives a green appearance to the water. 
Inland a flat desert extends as far as the eye can reach. There 
is no beach, the sea breaking against the cliffs, on which it 
appears to be encroaching. Where the cliffs terminate, the 
country becomes broken into sand-hills partly covered with bushes, 
and the coast runs in the direction of S. 80° W. fifteen or sixteen 
miles to Cape Juby. 

Cape Juby is situated in latitude 27° oT 50" North, longitude 
\%° 5b' West; the variation, in 1835, was 17° westerly. 

This is a low, sandy point, near the termination of which is a 
hummock covered with bushes, which, from all directions, has the 
appearance of an islet. Rocks lie off* the Cape to the distance of 
one-third of a mile. The coast turning away suddenly, S.W. (true) 
forms into little bays, off the points of which are scattered rocks. 
From the river Noon to Cape Juby our progress along the coast 
had been zealously watched by a tribe of Arabs, and scarcely had 
the ship anchored half an hour, when their camels were perceived : 
they had probably imagined, from seeing a number of boats con- 
stantly near the shore, that a descent was intended. From Cape 
Noon to Cape Juby the bank of soundings extends to nearly the 
same distance from the land, and the depth decreases very 
gradually as you approach the shore. 

The current from Mogador to Cape Bojador, except in the 
particular instances which I have cited, invariably runs in the di- 
rection of the coast, and its course in any particular latitude may 
be immediately ascertained by observing the turn of the coast as 
laid down in the chart. Its greatest strength is usually at the 
distance of from three to six miles from the land ; gradually de- 
creasing as you recede from it. Its average rate from Mogador 
to Cape Juby is from one-half to three-fourths of a mile per hour. 
At the latter Cape, probably from its stream being in some mea- 
sure confined by the projecting Cape, and perhaps by the Canary 
Islands, distant only fifty-eight miles, it increases its rate to one 
mile and a fourth per hour ; and off Cape Bojador its rate is about 
one mile. 1 did not perceive that this current was in any way 
influenced by any particular wind, but near the shore a tide was 
generally perceived. Thus terminates the survey to the south- 
ward. 

On the 16th of May, with the Raven in company, w r e sailed 
for Gibraltar, touching at Teneriffe, for the purpose of measuring 
the meridian distance between Cape Juby and that island. On 
the 7th of June we arrived at Gibraltar, where twelve days were 
employed in refitting the ship, and in rating the chronometers for 
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the survey of the southern part of the coast of Marocco from Cape 
Spartel to Mogador. From the 20th to the 2?th we were em- 
ployed examining the danger called the Pearl Rock, near Cabrita 
Point, for avoiding which additional marks have been given, and 
the dangerous shoal of the Cabezos : but little could be added to 
the excellent plan of it by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., if I 
except there being rather less water on the shoalest part. On the 
28th advantage was taken of a favourable wind to ascertain the 
chronometric difference of longitude between the Mole-head, 
Gibraltar, and the British Consulate at Tangier ; observations 
were also taken for the latitude, which, in conjunction with very 
numerous ones made by the son of the Consul-general, Mr. Drum- 
mond Hay, place it in latitude 35° 47' 10" N.; longitude west of 
the Mole-head, Gibraltar, 0° 27' 19"; and assuming Gibraltar 
as 5° 20' 40" W.,* we have 5° 48' as the longitude of Tangier, 
somewhat different from its present assigned position. A survey 
of the bay had been lately made by the officer commanding the 
French brig of war Le Voltigeur previous to my visit, therefore it 
was unnecessary for me to repeat it. We made an excursion to 
Cape Spartel in company with Mr. Drummond Hay, for the 
purpose of making some observations connected with, and pre- 
paratory to, the survey. Cape Spartel, at the north-west extremity 
of Africa, rises 1043 feet above the sea, the summit composed of 
large blocks of sandstone ; from this height it slopes gradually to 
the water. Three miles to the southward is a singular cavern 
of large dimensions, where from time immemorial it has been the 
custom to cut mill-stones, to which innumerable circles in the 
sides and summit bear testimony. 

Tangier has already been described in Vol. I. of this Journal ; 
I shall, therefore, only add that the old castle of Saracenic archi- 
tecture is worthy of notice ; the walls and ceilings of many of the 
rooms are beautifully tessellated. The present population of 
Tangier is supposed to be about 4000,f a very great decrease since 
Jackson wrote his account of Marocco, in 1809, if his statement 
may be relied upon. 

Cape Spartel by my observations is in 35° 47' North latitude, 
0° 6' 42" longitude west of Tangier, slightly differing from its 
hitherto received position. — July 1. We here recommenced our 
survey. At half a cable's length from the Cape are a few craggy 
rocks, with ten fathoms water close to the rocks, and no danger 
which is not seen. At the distance of two miles from the shore 

* The position of the Observatory, or Mole- head, at Gibraltar, was ascertained — 
By Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. in 1823, to be 5° 20' 49" W. of Greenwich. 
By Captain Sheriff, R.N. . ,,1833, „ 5 20 40 „ 

By the latest Spanish Charts ,,1833, „ 5 20 40 „ 

f Washington, 7500 in 18-30 ; Graberg de Hemso, 9500 in 1834, 
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there are ninety-eight fathoms, the bank immediately dropping to 
an unfathomable depth. To the southward of the Cape the 
bank extends much farther off, and there is excellent anchorage on 
a bottom of mud and sand, and shelter from easterly winds. 

To Arzilla, which is distant twenty-one miles from Cape Spar- 
tel, the coast runs nearly straight in the direction of S.W. half W. ; 
and with the exception of a few rocky projections, presents a clean 
sandy beach with a line of low hills, which, from the distance of 
half a mile inland, slope gently to the beach. Twelve miles farther 
inland there is a range of mountains called Jebel Habib, very 
conspicuous from the sea, the loftiest of which is 3170 feet above 
the sea. Jebel Hasan, another peak in this range, rather more to 
the northward, is 2270 feet high. Just to the north of the town 
of Arzilla is'a castle built by the Portuguese. It is in ruins ; and 
date trees, which overtop the walls, are growing in the court. On 
the wall fronting the sea, and which is strengthened by three towers 
apparently of more recent date, there are twenty guns mounted. 
Under the southern angle of the wall the well-whitewashed tomb 
of a Mohammedan saint contrasts singularly with the mouldering 
ruins adjoining. The country in the neighbourhood of the town 
is well wooded, and a quantity of land laid out in gardens. The 
present population of Arzilla is said not to exceed ()00. 

On this part of the coast there is a mackerel fishery. At the 
time I was here, there were between twenty and thirty Spanish 
and Portuguese feluccas employed on it : their method of taking 
the fish is singular. Three hooks are fastened together ; the fisher- 
man throws a handful of salt or sand into the water, to which the 
fish rise, and are immediately jigged with great dexterity. The 
fish are cleaned and salted on the spot. The bank extends to the 
distance of twelve miles from the land in the latitude of Arzilla. 

From Arzilla the coast still runs in the direction of S.W. half W. ; 
and the shore presents nearly the same appearance. At four 
miles south of Arzilla the coast hills rise to 734 feet; and five 
miles farther, Haffat-al-beida, or the White Cliff, rises 308 feet 
above the sea. This is a remarkable cliff of white marl in the 
shape of a wedge, which presents the same form in all directions, 
and serves to identify this part of the coast. The section of this 
cliff which is presented shows the lines of strata generally at an 
angle of 70° with the horizon. 

Al Araish is situated on the steep southern point of Wad al 
Khos, which here meanders through a rich and fertile valley : the 
numerous bends in this river have originated its name Al Khos, 
signifying in Arabic e the bow.' A large castle on the summit of 
the hill, the lofty mosk towers, and fortifications, give this town an 
imposing appearance from the sea, which, however, vanishes as you 
approach, the whole then being little better than a heap of ruins. 
I was well received by the authorities, a guard of honour being 
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ready to conduct me to the governor, who received me, seated on 
a carpet spread under a shed ; and though he studiously avoided 
inquiring the purport of my visit, still 1 was narrowly watched, 
and he was evidently jealous of it ; and the poor Jew who acts as 
consular agent here, requested 1 would not use my instruments. 
On my expressing a wish to walk into the country, a guard was 
ordered to attend me ; but notwithstanding this protection, whilst 
Lieutenant Kellett and myself were admiring the horse of a 
Moor, who was passing us, he suddenly wheeled round, and en- 
deavoured to ride over us. He was immediately pulled from his 
horse by the soldiers, and severely chastised ; but the circumstance 
shows the insecurity of Europeans amongst this barbarous people. 
The environs were laid out in gardens, from whence the town 
derives its name, Al Araish, signifying a pleasure garden ; but 
they are in a wild and uncultivated state. 

The only trade which this town at present possesses is with 
Gibraltar, but it is insignificant: there is no European residing 
here. The population of Al Araish is 2500,* — 600 of which are 
soldiers, and 250 Jews ; there are two brigs of war in the river, of 
about 250 tons ; they have not been at sea for several years. Theie 
is between five and six feet water on the bar at the entrance of the 
river at low water, with a rise and fall of from nine to twelve feet 
high water, on full and change at lh. 30m. Inside the bar the 
water deepens to twenty-four feet. To enter the river, bring the 
south point to bear E. half N. by compass ; steer in this direction till 
across the bar, then pass the point as close as possible, and keep 
nearly in mid-channel till off the pier : the river there takes an 
abrupt turn to the left, and in this bend vessels moor. The best 
anchorage in the roads for vessels intending to enter the river is 
with a distant conical mountain, called Fez,f appearing in the 
centre of the entrance, one mile from the point, in twelve fathoms, 
sand. The south point is in latitude 35° 13' N., longitude 
0°20'58"W. of Tangier. The 'pap,' or rising ground, on the 
north side of the river, is 204 feet above the sea. About twenty 
miles to the southward is the outlet of a stream said to flow from 
a small lake. On the north point are several tombs kept well white- 
washed ; the chief of them is named after Muley Bu-Selham, the 
old Mamora of our maps. 

Though the coast is perfectly straight, there is anchorage off 
this river during the summer. Two cables' length from the bar of 
the river there is a depth of five fathoms, gradually increasing 
outwards to thirty-four fathoms at two miles offshore. The coast 

* Graberg de Hemso, in his Specchio di Morocco in 1834, gives the population 
4000. Washington, in Journal for 1830,-4000. 

f Most probably the Jebel Sarsar of our maps, which is conical, and may be called 
Tas, either from lying exactly in the direction of that city, or from its shape re- 
sembling the red cap worn by the Moors,— and called Fas from a number being 
made there. — Ed. 
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between Al Araish and this spot is, for the most part, about 300 
feet in height, reddish cliffs for the first ten miles, then sandhills 
partly covered with brushwood. 

The town of Mehediah stands on the lower slope of a hill rising to 
the height of 456 feet, on the southern bank of the Wad Sebou, 
which flows round its base and here falls into the sea : it is surrounded 
by walls, and there is a fort apparently strong at that angle of the 
town which faces the entrance of the river. There is another fort on 
the beach immediately beneath, which was built by the Portuguese. 
Full half the space contained within the walls is clear of houses, 
and the population, we were told, was under 400. From the cir- 
cumstance of the sea being discoloured at a considerable distance 
from the mouth of this river, we should be led to conclude that 
a very considerable body of water is discharged from it. In conse- 
quence of the determined hostility of the people, who tired on 
the boats whenever they approached the shore, I was pre- 
vented from minutely examining the bar; but as there was no 
surf whatever on it, it is probably deeper than the Wad al Khos. 
Both Chenier and Jackson consider it to be the largest river in 
West Barbary. There is at present no trade whatever in it. The 
people subsist principally by fishing ; and it is famed for a fish 
called shebbel — in taste like salmon. There is good anchorage off 
the river during the summer. Two miles offshore there are six- 
teen fathoms water, muddy bottom. Ships approaching the land 
in the latitude of Mehediah will strike soundings in 100 fathoms, 
coarse sand, when distant twenty-one miles from the shore. 

From Mehediah the coast runs in the direction of S.W.half W. ; 
and generally resembles that before described. As you draw to 
the southward the country becomes much more level and wooded. 
The town of Sid, or Sallee, is situated on the northern bank, 
near the mouth of the river Bu Rccjreb. It is encompassed by a 
wall thirty-five feet high, strengthened and flanked by towers at 
regular distances ; it is nevertheless weak, and could offer little 
resistance to a regular attack. At the south-west angle of the 
town there is a battery, mounting eighteen heavy guns, which 
commauds the northern passage over the bar of the river. The 
town of Rabatt stretches along the southern bank of the river, 
and is considerably larger than Sallee. The streets are narrow and 
dirty ; but many of the houses are large and commodious. 

The fortifications towards the sea are of a recent date, and kept 
in tolerable order; the guns are of large calibre, but the batteries 
are badly situated, if intended to protect the entrance of the river, 
and if merely to defend the town towards the sea, are useless, as 
no landing could be effected at that point. The battery at the 
north-west angle of the town, and which commands the entrance 
of the river, mounts twenty-four guns. At a quarter of a mile to 
the southward along the cliffs there is a battery mounting eighteen 
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guns, and a quarter of a mile farther, another mounting twenty - 
four, at the end of the city wall towards the sea. The water is 
deep close to the shore, and a frigate might approach within a 
cable's length of the batteries. The nautical, or rather piratical, 
taste which formerly characterized these people seems entirely 
to have departed ; at present I do not think there are more than 
a dozen boats in the river, and the only vessel of war is a cor- 
vette of eighteen guns, which has not been at sea for five years, 
and which would now have difficulty in getting over the bar. The 
sandbank, which has for many years been accumulating in the 
entrance of this river, rises so much in the centre as to be dry at 
low water, thereby forming two channels, in the northernmost of 
which there is the most water ; that to the southward has only two 
feet, at low- water springs, in the deepest part, but there is a rise 
and fall varying from nine to twelve feet. From the anchorage in 
the roads the water shoals very gradually till close to the bar, when 
it suddenly drops from seven to two fathoms, more or less. There 
is almost invariably a heavy surf, which renders it very dangerous 
for boats. 

The British Consular Agent here (a Jew) estimates the popu- 
lation of Sallee at 14,000,* and that of Rabatt at 24,000, but 
this seems to me over-rated. The export trade principally con- 
sists in wool. Here is a manufactory of carpets, the colours of 
which are beautiful, and the texture excellent, but being made 
for home consumption, they are generally long in proportion to 
their width. Here, as well as at Araish, the greatest attention was 
shown me by the authorities. Provisions, consisting of bullocks, 
sheep, poultry, fruit, and vegetables, were sent on board for the 
crew; and when I declined receiving them, the Governor assured 
me it was by command of the Emperor, and, if I would not accept 
them, it would be considered as a mark of disrespect. 

The conspicuous tower of Beni Hasann, or Sma Hasann, is 180 
feet in height, and stands on a cliff 70 feet above the level of 
the sea ; it is situated to the south-east of the town, about a mile 
from the sea, and may be distinguished eighteen or twenty niiles 
from the deck of a ship. 

Following the coast to the south-west, twenty-eight miles from 
Rabatt is the little town of Mansoria, with the tower of its mosk 
180 feet above the sea ; and rather more than five miles farther 
that of Fidallah. Point Fidallah is in latitude 33° 44' North, 
longitude 1° 35' 32" West of Tangier. 

It is a rocky peninsular point, appearing like an island at a 
short distance. The bay formed by this peninsula, though small, 
is deep, and vessels might here find shelter from westerly winds ; 
there is a depth of from five to six fathoms (sandy bottom) very 

* Sallee 10,000, Rabatt 21,000, in Geographical Notice of Marocco, Vol. I. of 
Journal. 
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near the shore. The town is situated in the bight of the bay; at 
present there is no trade. A small body of cavalry are stationed 
here to keep the people of the neighbouring country in order, 
who are generally considered disposed to theft. From Rabatt to 
Point Fidallah there is no danger within a quarter of a mile of the 
shore ; the bank of soundings extends to the distance of twenty 
or twenty- two miles from the land, the distance increasing as you 
proceed to the south-westward. From 160 fathoms (mud), the 
water shoals suddenly to eighty or ninety fathoms ; between which 
depth and sixty fathoms it continues for many miles (sand and 
mud), decreasing to thirty fathoms three miles from the shore. 
The coast between these places slightly embays; the inland fea- 
tures scarcely vary in appearance ; two lines of barren and gently 
undulating hills run nearly parallel to the coast; the distant hills 
are from four to six miles from the sea, the nearer not more than a 
mile, sloping gradually to the beach, which is generally sandy, 
with occasional patches of rock. The hills vary in height from 
200 to 300 feet. 

Dar-al-Beida, or the White House, eighteen miles from Fid- 
allah, was formerly a place of importance, but has been suffered 
to go to decay. In consequence of disturbances in the neigh- 
bouring country, the fortifications have lately been repaired, and, 
at the time of my visit, one of the Emperor's sons, with a large 
body of cavalry under his command, resided there. The adjoining- 
country is said to be exceedingly fertile, and there is an increasing 
trade in corn and wool. There is a British Consular Agent here, 
a Jew. From that part of the coast where the town is situated 
the land takes a sudden bend to the westward, terminating in a 
rocky cape, and forming a deep bay. This must be an unsafe 
anchorage during the winter, as the current here sets obliquely 
on the cape, rendering it almost impossible for a vessel to clear it 
with a westerly wind. A reef of rocks lies off the town at the 
distance of one-third of a mile ; the landing-place is behind them, 
and the bottom is rocky in many parts of the bay. 

Dar-al-Beida Cape is in latitude 33° 37' North, longitude 
1° 47' 24" West of Tangier. Rocks extend from it to the dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile, and farther off there is a rocky bank 
having six fathoms water on it. Twenty miles west of the Cape 
soundings are obtained in 150 fathoms (dark sand) : this depth 
decreases rapidly in approaching the land to forty-five fathoms 
twelve miles from the shore, then gradually to the beach. 

The town of Azamor is situated on a sandhill 120 feet above 
the sea, at a short distance from the south bank of the river Urn' 
er' biegh, or i Mother of Herbage.' As we approached the town 
towards sunset it was refracted through the haze to quite a mag- 
nificent place ; and it gave to a tomb, or sanctuary, in the centre of 
the town, the appearance of a cathedral : the reality displayed a mere 
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heap of ruins. I was informed by the British Consular Agent at 
Mazagan that the population of Azamor does not amount to more 
than 600 or 700 people;* these carry on a considerable trade in 
wool, which is shipped from Mazagan. The inhabitants of the 
province of Dukaila, in which this town is situated, are principally 
pastoral ; their riches consist in large flocks of sheep and goats. 
There is no timber in the province. The country people prin- 
cipally live in tents. They are remarkable for their height. 

A bar of sand, dry at low water, crosses the mouth of the Dm' 
er' biegh ; inside it is said to be deep and rapid. 

Mazagan, situated on a low rocky point, twelve miles from 
Azamor, projects into the sea ; the coast between is slightly in- 
dented, forming an extensive bay. It is in latitude 33° 16' 
N., longitude 1° 16' 22" E. of Mogador. From the point a 
reef extends some distance in a northerly direction, which shelters 
the anchorage from westerly winds, but a heavy swell rolls in. 
The soundings in this little bay vary from two to six fathoms 
(mud), but at the depth of rather less than two feet below the 
mud there is a stratum of hard smooth stone, which renders it bad 
holding ground. In the larger bay the depth varies from ten to 
fifteen fathoms (fine dark sand), but it is a wild and insecure 
anchorage during the winter months. 

Mazagan is well situated for defence nearly at the extremity of 
the point. It is a square, the sides of which are about 500 yards 
in length, encompassed by walls thirty feet thick, and thirty-live 
feet in height, and having half-moon bastions at each angle. There 
is a deep and broad ditch, on three sides faced with masonry, in 
which there is nine feet water at high tide ; this ditch communi- 
cates w ith the sea, and serves as a dock for small vessels. A gate 
was opened on that side fronting the bay by the Portuguese, dur- 
ing the siege which ended in their expulsion, in 1769; the Portu- 
guese cannon still remain on the walls. 

The town is in a most ruinous state, and does not contain more 
than two hundred inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are 
Jews. There is a tank admirably constructed, which will contain 
several thousand tons of water. The principal magazines and 
soldiers' quarters, bomb proof, are still in tolerable repair. There 
is here a lofty building, 140 feet high, in ruins, which, from its 
construction, I imagine to have been a light- house. Mazagan, 
the last town which was possessed by the Portuguese in Marocco, 
was abandoned by them in 1769. A large proportion of the build- 
ings in the town are now used as storehouses for wool, great quan- 
tities of which are shipped from hence. 

Resuming the description of the coast : for three or four miles 
to the south-west of Cape Dar-al-Beida the beach continues rocky ; 
a sandy beach then commences, and so continues the entire dis- 

* Stated at 3000 by M. Graberg de Hemso, and also in Journal, Vol. I. 
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tance to Mazagan. Inland, two lines of hills, varying from three 
to four hundred feet in elevation, at the distances respectively of 
two to six miles from the beach, continue to Cape Azanior. They 
appear barren, and are very thinly clothed with stunted brushwood. 
From Azamor to Mazagan there is merely a line of low sand-hills. 
Cape Blanco (north) is in latitude 33° 8' North, longitude 
8° 38' West. About midway between it and Mazagan are the 
ruins of TM 9 an ancient city ; the extent of the walls may be 
traced by vestiges of numerous square towers which still remain, 
and a lofty tower, probably of Moorish construction, in a tolerable 
state of preservation, 128 feet high, and 148 feet above the sea. 
It serves to« point out the position of the place from a long dis- 
tance. Two large tombs, kept fresh whitewashed, stand on either 
side of it. The coast between Mazagan aud Cape Blanco, north, 
should not be approached nearer than a mile and a half, as 
scattered rocks lie off the shore, and the soundings are very uneven. 
The beach, though in some places sandy, is generally lined with 
craggy rocks. A barren line of hills, 200 feet above the sea, 
slope to the beach the entire distance. These hills terminate just 
to the northward of the Cape in a low, dark, but abrupt and rocky 
cliff. Cape Blanco no doubt derives its name from a white cliff, 
I/O feet high, a little to the southward of the real headland which 
forms the cape. It appears of white sandstone, and the lines of 
strata rising for some distance parallel to the horizon, suddenly 
drop nearly at a right angle to the water. At twenty-two miles 
to the westward of the Cape soundings will be obtained in 150 
fathoms (fine sand), gradually decreasing to twenty-eight fathoms 
four miles from the shore. In nearly all the charts of the coast 
of Marocco hitherto published, an island called Duksal is repre- 
sented four miles south of the Cape; it does not exist, but there 
is a dark, and rather projecting cliff, which has somewhat such an 
appearance. About six miles to the southward of Cape Bianco 
(north) the hills rise gradually from the beach to the height of 
465 feet ; this is the highest front land on the coast of Marocco. 
Here are the ruins of a town. El Waladia is in this neighbour- 
hood ; and there is said to be { a very extensive harbour or lake, 
the entrance to which is obstructed by a rock or two, which might 
be blown up, tmd thereby render this one of the finest harbours in 
the world.' No entrance could be found by the boats of the 
iEtna ; nor do I think it probable, did such a harbour as is 
described exist, that the Portuguese, who possessed so many 
places on the coast, would have neglected it.* At the respective 

* An expanse of water, extending at times a long distance to the north-east, cer- 
tainly does here exist ; — that it has communication with the sea at all times seems 
doubtful ; but Mr. Chailler, formerly British Vice-Consul at Mogador, states that 
he rode along its banks in 1830, and that he was told positively that communication 
with the sea did exist, Jackson says the same. — Ed. 
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distances of four and seven miles to the southward of the ruins are 
two small and ancient-looking walled towns, situated on the edge 
of the cliff, which I imagine to be the Eder and Teturia of some 
maps. Four miles to the northward of Cape Cantin, the profile 
of the land, which is here 450 feet above the sea, begins to slope 
gently till it again rises into a hillock just inside the Cape. On 
the outer edge of the hillock is a white patch, seen both from the 
northward and southward, perhaps the site of the ancient town of 
Conte. A singular-looking gap, in the profile of the Cape itself, 
presents also the same appearance from both directions. 

Cape Cantin, or Mas al Hudik* rises precipitously 21 1 feet 
above the sea ; in approaching it from the westwards when at the 
distance of sixteen miles, you will obtain soundings in 100 fathoms 
(fine sand) ; this depth decreases gradually to the Cape, which 
may be approached within any convenient distance. The Cape 
is in latitude 32° 32' 27" N., longitude 0° 24' 58" E. of Moga- 
dor ; this is several miles to the westward of its present assigned 
position. 

The North Cape of the bay of Saffi bears S. 4° W., fourteen 
miles from Cape Cantin. It forms into two headlands, and on 
the southern one there is a tomb, or sanctuary. The coast be- 
tween Cape Cantin and the southern projection of Cape North 
is one continued white cliff, with a sandy beach at its base. The 
cliff, which gradually increases in height, is at the southern projec- 
tion, 530 feet above the sea. Here the land receding very much, 
forms a deep bay, in the bight of which the cliff terminates at a 
ravine, the bed of a winter torrent ; on the slope of the hill on the 
south side of this ravine stands the ancient town of Saffi. It is 
a place of considerable size, surrounded by a wall thirty-one feet 
high, and a ditch on three sides, which is> however, tilled up in 
many places ; the high tower of a mosk is 209 feet above the sea. 
On the fortifications fronting the sea there are twenty-four heavy 
guns mounted. Water is scarce, and during the summer has to 
be procured from wells, which were dug by the Portuguese a short 
distance to the southward of the town. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood is sandy and barren. The consular agent at Saffi is a 
Moor, and is the only native we have in that capacity. 

At the very time 1 was having an interview with the governor 
several officers arrived, and made their reports, which I discovered 
afterwards related to ourselves: these persons having been em- 
ployed to observe and report on my proceedings since our leaving 
Rabatt. As an instance of the importance which the Moors attach 
to salutes, when I was on the point of stepping into my boat the 
consular agent very civilly said, that the governor would feel gra- 
tified if I would pay that compliment previous to sailing, as it 

* Ras al Hudik — Cape of the Palm Groves, or Grove Cape. — Graberg de Hemso. 
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tended to augment his importance with the people. I of course 
complied with his request. Notwithstanding the simple manners 
of these people, a love of military parade is very apparent ; indeed 
I had been cautioned by the British Consul General at Tangier, 
Mr. Drummond Hay, not to be sparing of gunpowder. 

The population of Saffi has been gradually decreasing, and at 
the present time, I was informed, did not amount to more than 
from eight to nine thousand ;* this is no doubt to be attributed 
to the almost entire falling off in the trade of the place. The bay, 
during the summer months, or from March to October, affords 
as good anchorage, and smoother water. than any other on the 
coast, but is entirely exposed to westerly winds ; the bottom is 
sand and mud, and there is generally about fifteen fathoms water 
a mile from the shore. At seven miles south of Saffi, a red cliff, 
probably Sharf al Yudi, or Jew's Cliff of our maps, rises to £84 
feet above the sea. 

From Saffi the coast runs nearly in the direction of S. | W., 
sixteen miles to the Wad Tensift, or River of Marocco ; present- 
ing generally a line of sandhills from 150 to 200 feet high ; these 
in some places terminate in low cliffs, in others slope to the beach. 
Inland there is a ridge of sandy-looking hills, covered with brush- 
wood, the highest part of which is 650 feet above the sea. Nearly 
midway between Saffi and the river Tensift there is a large tank, 
which was built by the Portuguese. 

The Wad T'ensift, though doubtless a very considerable river 
in the interior, at this season of the year (August) has its bar 
entirely dry at low water. On the southern bank of the river 
there is an old castellated building, square and roofless. It was 
built for the accommodation of travellers. 

From the Tensift the coast runs in the direction of S. 40° W. 
thirty-three miles, to a low sandy point, which projecting suddenly 
forms a little bay to the northward, full of rocks, which however 
do not extend more than half a mile from the beach. There are 
some tombs, and the ruins of a town (probably Akkarmute), in 
the bight of the bay, at the base of the Iron Mountains. The 
coast, which from the Tensift is barren and uncultivated, and 
from 200 to 300 feet in height, here shows signs of fertility and 
cultivation. The lofty JebelHadid, or Iron Mountains, a mass of 
high land, extending more than twenty miles in length, here rises to 
the height of 2350 feet ; another height nearer the sea, and having 
a tomb on its summit, a conspicuous object from a great distance, 
is 2100 feet above the sea. 

From the reef point a sandy beach continues in the direction of 
S. 21° W., twelve miles to Mogador; the prospect inland being 

* Specchio di Marocco, 12,0 JO. 
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bounded by the Botof sandhills, which are at the distance of one 
mile from, and run parallel to, the beach. 

The survey here terminates ; and if this narrative should be 
found deficient in geographical information, it must be laid to the 
account of the rapidity with which it was absolutely necessary to 
carry on the operations, and the very few opportunities afforded 
of communicating with the shore. 

As the currents have been assigned as the principal cause of the 
many shipwrecks which have occurred on this coast, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on them in conclusion. 

During five months (from March till August), the time occu- 
pied in the survey of the coast from Cape Spartel to Cape Bojador, 
a distance of 7«30 geographical miles, no day passed in which the 
ship was not at least twelve hours at anchor, usually at the distance 
of from four to i\ve miles from the shore, and consequently in 
positions well adapted for making observations on the currents, 
and which were constantly attended to. Independently of this, 
the Raven cutter was repeatedly sent to the distance of twenty and 
thirty miles from the land ; particularly when fixed and conspicuous 
objects in the triangulation afforded opportunities for ascertaining 
her exact position : by comparing which with that which should 
have been given by the course steered, errors excluded, the rate 
and direction of the current could be ascertained to a considerable 
degree of exactness. 

From Cape Spartel, along the coast to Arzilla, and also to the 
distance of seven or eight miles from the shore, a regular tide was 
experienced, running parallel to the coast ; its strength, however, 
being rather greater to the northward than to the southward. In 
this distance, at fifteen miles from the land, no tide or current was 
perceptible in any direction. 

From Arzilla southerly a tide was still experienced gradually 
diminishing in strength till its direction could not be ascertained. 
From the parallel of 34° 30' N. to the distance of twenty miles in 
the ofring, a steady southerly set was first experienced. This cur- 
rent in the ofTing continues invariably to follow the direction of 
the land,; its velocity increasing or diminishing, from the rate of 
four-tenths to one mile per hour, according to the strength or con- 
tinuance of the north-easterly winds. 

No i sargasso,' or other weed, was at any time found to accom- 
pany this current. 

# Jj: * # 

The original chart of this survey is laid down on the scale of one 
inch to a mile, minutely detailing all the features of the coast, and 
the soundings ; and it is from this the accompanying sketch chart 
is reduced. 
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